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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



Museums are educational institutions. Their conservative 
and refining influences on society are not enough considered. 
They are not merely depositories 6f curiosities and places to 
amuse an idle hour. They are schools of the beautiful ; acad- 
emies of the aesthetics. 

But consider the object in its widest sense. First a museum 
must be fitly housed. No temporary looking shelter of treasures, 
though it be the harbinger of something better, but a substantial 
building, the artistic appearance of which endorses the value of 
its contents. However necessary to a college the liberal equip- 
ment of its faculty may be, its buildings and dormitories are 
hardly secondary .in importance, for various reasons, to its 
success. 

Secondly, the exhibits of a museum must run the entire 
gamut of art development. To wit : there is a place in a 
museum for undeveloped art expression, if it be art indeed. 
The most catholic view must be taken and the widest range 
must be deployed. There need not be a display of gee-gaws 
and scarecrows, neither the patronizing exhibit of the work of 
official favorites. There must be demonstrated the philosophy 
of art as manifested in the best attainable specimens of all 
epochs, arranged so as to show their aesthetic qualities and 
historical distinctions. 

Take a special instance as to painting. 

There is room in a museum for the story-telling picture. 
And herein I differ in foto from John Ruskin, as he expressed 
himself in 1880 in a series of letters on this subject to the 
Leicester Corporation, which was endeavoring to establish a 

museum. Saith he : " A museum is not a theatre. Both are 

means of noble education — but you must not mix up the two. 
Dramatic interest is one thing ; aesthetic charm another : a 
pantomime must not depend on its fine color, nor a picture on 
its fine pantomime. It is long since I have been so pleased 
in the Royal Academy as I was by Mr. Britton Riviere's 
'Sympathy.' The dog in uncaricatured doggedness, divine as 
Anubis, or the Dog-star ; the child entirely childish and lovely ; 
the carpet might have been laid by Veronese. A most precious 
picture in itself, yet not one for a museum. Everybody would 
think only of the story in it ; everybody be wondering what the 
little girl had done, and how soon she would be forgiven, and, 
if she wasn't, how soon she would stop crying and give the 
doggie a kiss and comfort his heart. All which they might 
study at home among their own children and dogs just as well ; 
and should not come to the museum to plague the real students 
there ; " all which is special pleading, for a museum is not for 
students only, but to a far greater extent for what might be 
called the common people, who might study all these things at 
home — but also, in the museum, how they are expressed on 
canvas. 

Dramatic, still less didactic, intention should not disqualify a 
work of art for museum purposes. The social and domestic 
sphere, depicted with vital force, awakens a love for the c humbler 
walks of life, and also for the manner in which they are portrayed. 
Hovenden in his last picture, which was exhibited at the 
World's Fair, had a story to tell, and he told it with modest 
simplicity. His "Breaking Home-ties" appealed to the heart, 
and its memory has awakened cherished recollections to. multi- 
tudes who were led to an appreciation of the medium whereby 
the tale was told full well as of the tale itself. The pictures of 
Hogarth came like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, striking with 
telling effect the calloused heart of England — yet withal 



Hogarth was a great painter, and who will deny him a place in 
a museum? Prof. Van Dyke, the art critic, inveighs mightily 
against the story-telling picture from an artistic standpoint, yet 
he accorded Joseph Israels' "Alone in the World " a foremost 
place among the Chicago '93 pictures. 

I might not recommend such pictures for a private collection, 
if the taste of the collector reaches for other and higher fields, 
but a museum should possess them to form the taste and lead the 
public from the lower to these higher fields of art expression. 

It is easy enough to carp at whatever has been done, be it 
by the consensus of generations. Iconoclasm is not always 
directed against erroneous beliefs. Quoting from memory, I 
recall a criticism on the pictures of the Salon Carre' of the 
Louvre, where it was said that in these pictures there was " no 
unity of tone or idea. Their finest qualities are lost in the 
jarring propinquity of opposite elements and the primary effect 
of them in mass is to bewilder. Plato in a mob is an ordinary 
man. Solomon in an assembly of kings loses his special mag- 
nificence ; genius is invisible in a crowd. God's elect herded 
in a pen, labelled for show, and all talking at once.". 

Cleverly spoken — and disgustingly irrelevant. Thus the 
petals of the June rose have been criticised for not being a 
deep enough pink. 

It is true, mistakes have been made in every museum collect- 
ing, especially at the beginning. But museum authorities are 
pretty generally men of intelligence and culture, and always 
immensely superior to their critical assailants in knowledge,: 
taste, and general ability. And they are constantly benefiting 
by larger opportunities as these present themselves, and the 
early mistakes are gradually minimized and eradicated. It has 
been said that there are at least 1,500 pictures in the Louvre 
that have no business there — a la bonne heure ; we still may 
recognize the Louvre as the greatest museum in the world. 
And the Louvre has been built up exactly in the manner in 
which museums here and abroad are now developed. 



The object to extend municipal and governmental patronage 
of the arts and the crafts is twofold. First, to. develop the arts 
and the crafts by the encouragement of those that labor therein ; 
second, to develop the taste of the multitude to an appreciation 
of the beautiful. State patronage created the possibility of 
existence of manyj3f the best artists of France. It was state 
patronage that adorned the walls of the Pantheon with the 
mural paintings of' Puvis de Chavannes ; it was state patronage 
that called Baudry's work and Capreaux's work at the Nouvel 
Opera into existence ; it is state patronage that has given Paris 
the Jeanne d'Arc of Fremiet, and that enabled Rodin (in the 
vast studio in the rue de l'Universit^, lent him for the purpose 
by the city of Paris) to pursue in peace his realization of the 
divine comedy which covers the doors of the Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs. These are the victories that peace hath no less 
than war ; this is the reason why art is not altogether, in France 
at least, given over to the lust of mammon. 

One of the commonest presents, hundreds of years ago, be- 
tween governments, were magnificent paintings. The States of 
Holland presented to Charles I., with an embassy of congratu- 
lation on the birth of his daughter Elizabeth, " four rare pieces 
by Titan's and Tintoret's painting." The States-General later 
presented, to Charles II. a cabinet with seventy-five miniatures 
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by Holbein, Hillyard, the two Olivers, and Sir Antonio More. 
The marriage of Queen Mary I. with Philip II. led to several 
fine works of Titian coming to England from Spain as royal 
wedding presents. Charles V. and Francis I. were especially 
liberal in their employment of artists and craftsmen when in- 
tending to bestow gifts on favorites or courts. - 

Of late years the Belgian Government, at the initiative of 
King Leopold and with his earnest cooperation, has transformed 
the appearance of the streets of Brussels and of other Belgian 
cities, by the improvement of the aesthetic merits of street 
signs and by instigating a more artistic perception in the ar- 
rangement and advertisement of shops. Minor matters indeed, 
but mighty in the aggregate to the encouragement of art arid 
the interests of social culture and regeneration. 

It must have been with great interest that we saw our own 
National Government submitting to the appeals of culture to 
depart from the commonplace, and erect buildings like the 
Congressional Library — although in this case the pendulum 
swung too far the other way, as the artistic value of the building 
is injured by being overloaded with its interior decorations. 
There is some attempt made at artistic gratification in the 
manner in which new stamps, coins, and treasury certificates 
are executed. Competition for designs are, however, not always 
held, which should be the case. 

New York has appropriated a sum of money for the painting 
of the portraits of its mayors. Massachusetts has set apart 
$29,000 to have the portraits of the ex-governors painted. 
Utah has an art bill whereby art education is fostered. Public 
schoolboards are more and more awakening to the propriety, 
aye, the necessity, of the decoration of schoolrooms with photo- 
graphic reproductions of the great masters, and thus we see the 
principle of civic patronage of the arts rooting. 



To further develop the principle that the government should 
do its part in the art education of its citizenship, it is now pro- 
posed to have a bill presented to the legislature of New York 
at its next session, embodying somewhat the following proposi- 
tions : 

1. The appointment of an art commission for the State, like 
those of some of the municipalities. 

2. The establishing of art lectureships. 

3. The organization of a State Arts and Crafts collection to 
be loaned to various sections, especially to county fairs, and on 
other occasions when such an exhibition will be viewed by 
large numbers. 

4. An appropriation of at least $50,000 per annum to carry 
out these plans. 



The Dewey Arch may be considered in these pages only 
from the artistic standpoint. With intense pleasure it may then 
be recorded that this sculptural monument in its classic design 
has presented an object lesson not only to the inhabitants of 
Greater New York, but to the millions of outside visitors, and 
all have gone with a distinct impression of the possibilities of 
the beautification of city and town. To the father of its con- 
ception, the architect Mr. Charles R. Lamb, full praise ; to his 
first aid and enthusiastic supporter, Sculptor J. Q. A. Ward — 
through whose efforts the National Sculpture Society interested 
itself officially — no less honor. 

There were circumstances limiting the possibilities of its 
execution. Principal of these was the limited time at disposal. 
To design and erect such a monument within six weeks has 
been a phenomenal accomplishment, and naturally this hurry 
must be taken in consideration. For instance, one of the best 
groups as to its conception, because of the simplicity of design, 
is that of " East Indies," by Charles A. Lopez ; yet the almost 
Careless hurry of execution is at the same time painfully in evi- 
dence. The only serious fault to be found with any of the 
groups is with French's " Peace," in which a noted prize-fighter, 
posing for the figure, has also his features advertised. This is 



a serious sin against the true art-code — but may be remedied 
when the Arch shall be made permanent. 

And will it be made permanent? .1 hope so, and the pros- 
pects are that it will be. Many of the. details will then be 
improved, and a monument worthy of the Empire City and of 
the patriotism of its inhabitants will come into being. 

It seems, however, that of all the sites proposed not one offers 
the opportunity for the perpetuation of the colonnade and the 
four striking groups at the outposts. This would be a serious 
misfortune. In spite of perhaps being considered vandalistic 
to encroach upon the Central Park preserves, I do not think of 
any place better suited than this garden spot for the erection of 
the Arch. And I throw out the following suggestion of a place, 
which I have not heard mentioned: 

Make a straight, broad avenue from the Plaza entrance of 
the Park to the beginning of the Mall ; the wide driveway already 
there would need but little straightening. There is a percep- 
tible grade upward. Place the Arch and Colonnade, as it stands 
now in Madison Square, at the head of this avenue, the north- 
ernmost columns taking the place of the Burns and Scott 
statues. This will place the Arch in the elevation which it 
should occupy and will offer a sufficient vista from the Plaza. 



The Municipal Council of Paris has decided to offer a testi- 
monial of thanks to every one who donates objects of art to the 
city. It is in the form of a silver medal two inches in diameter, 
designed by the sculptor Chaplain, showing on the obverse the 
profile of Rdpublique, with the phrygian cap, with inscription to 
right and left, Rfyublique Franfaise. The reverse contains an 
inscription indicating the name and the gift of the donor. 

This example could be followed by our New York Council, 
and a beginning might be made in awarding such a medal to the 
architect and sculptors of the Dewey Arch. 



The Carnegie Institute has done the right, by appointing a 
committee to welcome the foreign members of its jury on their 
arrival in New York. The designing schemer is ever on the 
lookout for grist to his mill, and it would certainly not be to the 
credit of the Institute if its guests should fall into the hands of 
the Philistines, as happened last year. 

Perhaps the only snub which Frits Thaulow received last year 
on his visit to this country was caused by this very oversight 
He visited a New York club under the chaperonage of a man 
who by some means had become a member. Of course there 
are bootlickers and toadiers everywhere, but unfortunately none 
were present that evening, and when the man came into the 
smoking-room with a stranger, the members there present silently 
left. It was with great effort and only after the identity of the 
stranger had been revealed that any sort of welcome was given 
him. It was an unfortunate incident. 



A letter appeared recently in the Pittsburg Dispatch, in 
which a correspondent makes an appeal to have pictures taken 
from the younger artists " without name or title," rather than 
favoring the artists who have already won fame. 

This reveals the old complaint which young men, and older 
ones that have often been passed by, make when they ■ assert 
that names have exclusive weight in the admission of pictures. 
This is entirely erroneous. On the contrary, I know that the 
reverse sometimes takes place, for at a jury-sitting for one of 
the prominent exhibitions a picture was discarded, when one 
of the jurymen sitting on the end caught at the name in the 
corner when the canvas was carried past him. He recognized 
the name of a well-known academician, and the picture was 
recalled on the strength of the name. It may be asserted that 
good work is almost always accepted— name or no name. Be- 
sides, if some one finds himself aggrieved by juries there are 
many other places where work of talent is gladly admitted ; 
at all events, genius and industry secure recognition sooner or 
later ; nowadays, rather sooner than later. 
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A correspondent sends me a clipping from the editorial page of 
The Art Amateur of some months ago, in which the editor noted 
his mystification at the manner of expression as sometimes 
found on the pages of this journal. Yes, I did notice the allu- 
sion at the time, but as I did "not care to be singular in this mat- 
ter, and nobody takes the old lady of Union Square seriously — 
except perhaps the young ladies whom it instructs in flower 
plaque painting — I did not think it worth while to assist the 
editor in parsing, nor even tell him to take words as they are 
printed, instead of building up an adverse criticism on words 
which he says I ought to have used. Considering the public it 
reaches, the Art Amateur is remarkably consistent in the man- 
ner in which it uses the English language and in the innocent 
simplicity of its sentence building : subject, predicate, object 
— and he who runs may read. If the Art Amateur would, how- 
ever, develop some literary taste, I recommend it a faithful 
weekly study of The Criterion, where it will find a con- 
tinued aggregation of the essays of the best stylists in this coun- 
try. For examples of individual style it might also purchase 
from the newsstands that occasionally appearing and intensely 
interesting pamphlet Mile. New York. For its especial delecta- 
tion I would further prescribe a perusal of Stephen MacKenna's 
essay "On, the Need and Use of Literary Affectation," which 
appeared in The Criterion of September 2.. 



Another art collector had the scales lifted from his eyes when 
he saw the treasures which he had garnered at great cost, taken 
up by the wind and blown as chaff, for there was no wheat. 
Dom Eugenio Faria da Teixeira, Marquez de Agua Branca, a 
Brazilian grandee, had brought together costly rugs, furniture, 
paintings, and art objects galore. He was one - of those that 
believed in the possibility of finding gems in the gutter every 
day of the year, and two on holidays. But lo ! his dreams, the 
waking mimics, when monarch Reason sleeps, were cruelly dis- 
pelled, and " the children of an idle brain, begot of nothing but 
vain fantasy," proved to have been expensive nurslings. . His 
art . treasures were brought under the hammer and were sold, 
pound for farthing. 

Half knowledge is a dangerous thing in art collecting, and 
only those willing to take competent advice ever realize on their 
investment. 



"A man of polite imagination," Addison, the author of the 
Spectator, very justly remarks, " is let into a great many pleas- 
ures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can con- 
verse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue ; he meets with a secret refreshment in a description, and. 
often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and 
meadows than another does in the possession of them ; it gives 
him a kind of property in everything he sees, and makes the most 
rude and uncultivated parts of nature administer to his pleas- 
ures, so that he looks on the world, as it were, in another light, 
and discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal them- 
selves from the rest of mankind." 



The selection of the jury for admission of paintings to the 
Paris Exposition by Director John B. Cauldwell must give satis- 
faction. It is well-nigh impossible to improve on this body of 
artists, the various members of which represent every shade of 
conception, every leaning of execution, every artistic cpntention 
worth considering. They are the following : Cecilia Beaux, 
Philadelphia ; Edwin H. Blashfield, New York ; J. G. Brown, 
New York ; William M. Chase, New York ; Ralph Clarkson, 
Chicago ; . Frederick Dielman, New York ; Frank Duveneck, 
Cincinnati ; Winslow Homer, Scarboro', Me.; H. Bolton Jones, 
New York ; John La Farge, New York ; George W. Maynard, 



New York; H. Siddons Mowbray, New York; Edward Simmons, 
New York ; T. C. Steele, Indianapolis ; Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Boston; D. W.Tryon, New York; Frederick P.Vinton, Boston; 
R. W. Vonnoh, Philadelphia ; J. Alden Weir, New York ; Chas. 
H. Woodbury, Boston; Edmund H. Wuerpel, St. Louis. 

As a whole this jury is as near right as it can be made, and 
proves the absolutely fair and unbiassed mind, the thoroughly 
catholic taste, and the fitness for his place of the man, who in 
this selection solved the first ticklish problem that came before 
him. Of course some might have in mind other artists who 
could have replaced some of those appointed — this only serves 
to increase the credit due Mr. Cauldwell, as it proves the diffi- 
culty of selection where so much good material was to be had. 
And although I do not find gratified a personal wish that every 
jury sitting in judgment on the work of artists should contain 
one or two qualified laymen, I would still heartily endorse the 
wisdom displayed. Every member may be considered to be 
worthy of the confidence of the large body of artists who will 
through them seek admission to the World's art arena. 

It is further to be commented upon that the Director of Fine 
Arts has requested twelve gentlemen to constitute themselves 
into an advisory board, which will be consulted regarding the 
general policy and administration of his department. The 
standing and reputation of these men is such as to augur wise 
counsel. They are Thomas Allen of Boston ; J. W. Beatty, 
Director Carnegie Art Institute, Pittsburg ; D. H. Burnham, 
Chicago, Director of Works at the World's Fair, 1893 ; Howard 
Russel Butler, President American Fine Arts Society, New 
York ; Thomas B. Clarke, New York ; Walter Cook, New 
York ; J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Boston ; J. H. Gest, Ass't 
Director Museum of Fine Arts, Cincinnati ; C. L. Hutchinson, 
President Art Institute, Chicago ; Halsey C. Ives, Director 
Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis; Samuel H. Kauffman, President 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. ; and Harrison S. 
Morris, Managing Director Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
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jV/TINIATURE is also written migniature, because it was supposed 
to come from the old word, mignard, mignon. It is in truth a 
kind of. painting that is always mignon, elegant and delicate; some- 
times mignard, tender, sweet. Although other materials can be 
used, it is now commonly agreed to call a miniature a water-color 
upon vellum or ivory. The vignette of the illuminated manuscripts 
was the forerunner. 

This beautiful old art seems to be revived again by the devoted 
labors of those who seek to crowd into a small space the details that 
nature presents on a grand scale. "Art," as has been said, " is some- 
thing besides imitation of the real ; it is a beautiful fiction that gives 
us the mirage of truth, upon condition that our soul shall, be the ac- 
complice of the falsehood." Thus the taste of the miniaturist counsels 
happy trickeries, that strongly interest us in essential features, leaving 
the rest out of sight, and much is expressed with little. From Jehan 
Fouquet, the first miniaturist, to Holbein, who introduced the art in 
England, with his successors there, Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac and 
Peter Oliver, father and son, John Haskins, Samuel Cooper, Richard 
Gibson, the dwarf, Richard Cosway, Andrew Robertson, in Edin- 
burgh and London, and his two brothers, Archibald and Alexander 
in this country — miniature painting has had its gifted followers. The 
greatest painters, like Van Dyck, Reynolds, Gainsborough, West, 
Gilbert Stuart, have also been miniaturists. 

A society of American Miniature Painters has recently been organ- 
ized, arid a visit at the studio of its first president, I. A. Josephi, 
convinces one of the exquisite perfection to which this art may attain. 
To call this work"small painting," as is sometimes done, is evidently 
a misnomer. With all conventionality discarded, there is found in 
Mr.-Josephi's work the same charm of composition and design and 
as much dignity as in large portrait work. Indeed, there is often more 
refinement apparent in the delicate touch of the sabelbrush. The 
treatment-is often broad and effective, with touches of spontaneous 
feeling which dispel the idea that the minute execution should pro- 
duce characterless work. ---' - ■ 



